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The President's Economic Report 


by H. Christian Sonne 


Chairman, NPA Board of Trustees; 
Chairman of the Board, 
Amsinck, Sonne & Company 


HE ECONOMIC REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT--the first Eco- 

nomic Report under the new Administration--is a document of 
high caliber. It explains recent economic: events admirably in 
matter-of-fact language backed up by statistics. 

Its emphasis onan economic preparedness program has undoubt- 
edly contributed to the feeling of confidence both here and abroad 
that the United States--irrespective of the party in power--will do 
its utmost to avoid another depression. 

The Report takes an optimistic view of the immediate economic 
outlook and characterizes the recent decline inemployment and pro- 
duction as an inventory adjustment which is likely to come to an 
early end. 

The Joint Committee on the Economic Report has held hearings 
for three weeks on the President's Report. The Chairman of the 
Councilof Economic Advisers, other key administration officials, 
and a numberof experts inside and outside of the Government were 
questioned about the economic outlook and the President's economic 
program. On February 27 this Joint Committee submitted to Con- 
gress its views on the President's Report. 

The Joint Committee statement supplements the President's Re- 
port in stressingthe importance of an economic preparedness pro- 
gram. It goes further than the President's Report, however, in ex- 
pressing concern about the current economic condition. It points 
out that there may be more fundamental forces working for contrac- 
tion in the economy than those of an inventory adjustment. 


B Bea President's Report seems to be open to question in two 
main respects: 

(1) Duringthe hearings it was criticized for not giving adequate 
attention to somewhat longer run problems. The President's na- 
tional security program provides for a decline from a peak rate of 
spending of about $50 billion-in the fiscal year 1953 to about $45 
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Causes of Economic Progress 


“There is, of course, no formula 

that will guarantee economic prog- 

ress. Progress is, to a very con- 

siderable degree, the product of: 

a people's culture or 'way of life," 
which includes such intangible and 
Spiritual qualities as their reli- 
gious ideals, belief in personal 
dignity, faith in self-improve- 
ment, capacity for cooperation, 

, and receptiveness to change.... 

the enterprise of millions of in- 
dividuals, acting in their own in- 
terests and inthe interests of their 
families and commuunities.... 

wise public policy.../which7 

should recognize that the atmos- 
phere in which people pursue their 
productive activities is as impor- 
tant to progress as the physical 
resources that they employ." 

Condensed from Economic Report 
of the President. 
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billion in the fiscal year 1955. At the same 
time the program for business investments in 
defense supporting industries will come to 
completion. Irrespective of whether or not 
such reduction in defense efforts will prove 
feasible, the Economic Report certainly could 
have been expected todiscuss the consequent 
serious economic problems. 

(2) The President's Report fails togive an 
idea of the increase in production which is 
needed to provide employment opportunities 
for a growing labor force, taking into consider- 
ation the rising trend of productivity. 

The Employment Act provided that the Eco- 
nomic Report should state (1) what levels of 
employment, production, and purchasing power 
would be required to accomplish the purposes 
of the Act; (2) what is the current and "foresee- 
able" level of employment, production, and 
purchasing power; and (3) what policies would 
be needed to bring the "foreseeable" level more 
closely in line with the "needed" level. In 
contrast to the past Economic Reports, this 
Report fails to make any statement about the 
"needed" levels. The Report says only that 
production, investment, and consumption are 
likely to continue at or just slightly below 
recent levels. It fails to point out that because 
of the natural growth of the labor force and be- 
cause of technological and managerial ad- 
vances, a substantial rise in production is 
needed to give satisfactory employment oppor- 
tunities. This becomes all the more neces- 
sary because we are on the threshold of a new 
technological revolution--automation, etc. In 
this respect, the Economic Report fails to live 
up to the philosophy expressed in the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. The uncertain economic 
outlook may well provide a test of that Act. 

The Joint Committee inits Report has pre- 
sented estimates which confirm the view that 
the outlook for production and employment is 
less favorable if viewed in the light of "needed" 
levels than if viewed in the light of levels 
achieved in the past. 


B* pointing out these deficiencies in the 
Economic Report, I do not wish to join the 
ranks of the pessimists who believe that we are 
on the brink of an unavoidable depression. 
Nevertheless, I believe that bolder measures 
than nowcontemplated may be needed to sup- 
port weakening markets and facilitate the need- 
ed adjustments in the economy. Such meas- 
ures may include larger tax reductions than now 
recommended. They might also include, as 
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the Joint Committee recommends, the appoint- 
ment of an administrator responsible to the 
President who would plan and coordinate public 
works in cooperation with state and local 
governments. 

The President's Report sets forth broad prin- 
ciples that will guide the Administration in 
dealing with the possible threat of a depres- 
sion. The President pledges his Administration 
"to take preventive action...simultaneously 
on several fronts...by stimulating consumers 
to spend more money and businessmen to cre- 
ate more jobs, "and "to act promptly and vig- 
orously, if economic conditions require it." 
These are admirable principles. They are 
supported by the Joint Committee, and it should » 
be possible to spell out these principles in a 
specific program so that "prompt, flexible and 
vigorous action" will be possible if the expect- 
ed spring revival should fail to materialize. 

However, the practical application ofa 
blueprint program always carries with it the 
possibility of error both as regards the expect- 
ed trend of the economy and as regards timing. 
To reduce such a risk, it is desirable to further 
improve the quality of forecasts, for instance, 
through more efficient surveys of business ex- 
penditure plans and consumer plans and atti- 
tudes. It is also desirable to give the Govern- 
ment much flexibility of action with a view to 
shortening the interval between the decision to 
act and its effect on the economy, and for the 
purpose of enabling the Government quickly to 
change the remedies used, if conditions war- 
rant it, lest the pendulum swings in the other 
direction and threatens inflation. 

In guaging the future, we must face the pos- 
sibility that our national security program can- 
not be reduced with safety but may have to be 
increased. 


AS ITS annual meeting in 1952, the NPA 
launched its program of "economic prepar- 
edness." By economic preparedness we meant, 
onthe one hand, preparedness for the readjust- 
ments that would be necessary when our econ- 
omy moved froma condition of rising to one of 
contracting national security activities; and, 
onthe otherhand, preparedness for the eventu- 
ality that a worsening of the international sit- 
uation might require a further step-up in de- 
fense spending. 

As NPA's contribution to the first type of 
preparedness, we published The American 
Economy in 1960, which brought out the ne- 


cessity of a large expansion in personal con- 
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sumption expenditures during the period of de- 
clining defense expenditures. It was concluded 
that the maintenance of fullemployment would 
require that consumption expand not only to 
offset the decline indefense expenditures, but 
also to keepup withthe growth inthe country's 
productive capacity. This may require an in- 
crease of over 20% in consumer spending in 
1956. This is a greater adjustment in the 
structure of the economy than the short-run in- 
ventory adjustment which is now under way. 
The latter may be merely a symptom of more 
serious maladjustments in the future. 
Considering the second type of prepared- 
ness, the NPA published a study entitled Can 
We Afford Additional Programs for National 


* * * 


The two reports referred to in Mr. Sonne's 
article are Economic Report of the President 
transmitted tothe Congress Jan. 28, 1954 (225 
pp. 65¢) and Report of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report onthe January 1954 Eco- 


Security? in which we sought to determine how 
large a defense program could be supported in 
a situation short of all-out war. This study 
indicated that, if necessary, we could spend 
$20 billion more than the approximately $50 
billion current rate without endangering our 


long-term economic position. The President's — 


Report does not discuss this aspect of prepar- 
edness but I note that the Joint Committee 
points out that "the economy is capable of 
meeting safely additional military expendi- 
tures if such expenditures are necessary for our 
military security." 


E STAND at the crossroads. The world 

is moving at anever increasing pace, and 
as we look back, no sooner has one danger 
abated than another apparently still greater 
danger looms on the horizon. We may, for in- 
stance, soon find that theamount of $2.5 bil- 
lion which the Government is spending annually 
for research and development is onlya fleabite 
as compared with the sums that it will be wise 
and necessary to spend. 

However, we are here considering the eco- 
nomic outlook on the assumption that peace 
in the universe, insofar as it affects us, cai 
be preserved with the lower expenditures for 
national security as now estimated by the 
President. 

On that basis, I wholeheartedly subscribe 
to what the Report says about the long-run op- 
portunities for growth in the American econo- 
my. lam confident that the chances for resum- 
ing economic expansionare good if we succeed 
in making adjustments which need to be made 
during the coming years. We may well be op- 
timistic with respect to the very short-run and 
the very long-run prospects of the American 
economy. Problems of adjustment may lie 
in between. 


nomic Report of the President (H.R. No. 1256, 
Feb, 27, 1954, 111 pp. 30¢). Both are avail- 
able from Supt. of Doc., Wash. 25. 


Britain’s Atomic Factories 


to ATOMIC AGE is fast becominga real- 
ity in British industrial life. Trefnendous 
strides have been made since 1945 when the 
British Government publicly announced its in- 
tention of setting up an atomic energy project 
with a research organization and factories to 
produce fissionable material from uranium ore. 
Although the British Government began work- 
ing on atomic energy in 1940, this work was 
virtually halted three years later when all atom- 
ic research and production activities were 
concentrated in the U.S. The British team 
moved "lock, stock, and barrel" to the U.S. 

Soon after the Government's 1945 announce- 
ment, a research and development organiza- 
tion was establishedat Harwell. Earlyin 1946 
the Government created a Division of Atomic 
Energy Production to design and construct 
atomic factories. A large uranium installa- 
tion at Springfields was designed, built, and 
brought into production in two and one half 
years; later a plutonium factory at Windscale; 
after that a uranium 235 plant at Capenhurst. 

The story behind the planning, construction, 
and operation of these plants is an industrial 
saga of high adventure --told in Britain's Atomic 


Factories, anofficial report recently released 


by the British Government. The report ana- 
lyzes the Production Division's over-all ap- 
proach in organizing the project; describes the 
processes used in the factories, including 
their design and construction history; consid- 
ers the special health problems that arose; 
and outlines future plans. 


HE BRIGHTEST HOPE for the future is to 

harness the enormous quantities of heat re- 
leased in fission for practicalends, particular- 
ly for the generation of electricity. Coal, Great 
Britain's sole indigenous energy resource, is 
constantly rising in cost as mines become 
deeper and veins thinner and more inaccessi- 
ble. Consequently, the cost of generating 
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electricity is increasing. There is an urgent 
requirement in Great Britain to develop an al- 
ternate source of power that is efficient and 
economical. 

British scientists and engineers now con- 
clude that within 15-20 years "nuclear energy 
should be able tomake a substantial contribu- 
tion tothe electricity supply of the country at 
a cost comparable with the cost of coal-gener- 
ated electricity." In 20 years it may be possi- 
ble to set up a reactor system which would gen- 
erate enough electricity to save 20 million 
tons ofcoala year, the amount by which esti- 
mated production will fall short of estimated 
consumption during the next 15-20 years. Not 
only would there be considerable savings in 
cost but the partial introduction of nuclear pow- 
er mayalso make possiblea shift of manpower 
from the more marginal coal mines to more 
productive activities. 


Work on nuclear power is going forward ra- 
pidly in Great Britain. Last year plans were 
developed for an experimental atomic power 
station with a gas-cooled converter which is 
to be located alongside the plutonium plant at 
Windscale. A second project for the future is 
the design and construction of a fast reactor 
for power production and breeding. To speed 
up the development of atomic energy for indus- 
trial purposes, a Government corporation has 
been established, run on industrial lines, with 
no responsibilities outside the field. It is 
truly said that "there iseven more adventure to 
come thanhas been encountered in the past." 
(Britain's Atomic Factories. 1954. 100 pp. 
$1.25; The Future Organisation of the United 
Kingdom Atomic Energy Project. Nov. 1953. 
10 pp. 15¢. Both from: Her Majesty's Station- 
ery Office, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, Rm. 4424, 
N.Y. 20) 


U.S. Management Papers -- International Management Congress 


EADING U.S. businessmen, management 

specialists, andeducators metat the Inter- 
national Management Congress in Brazil in 
Feb. with colleagues from other countries to 
explore the role of management in a changing 
era. Eightcountries, includingtheU.S., were 
each assigned a major paper covering some 
phase of this problem for delivery at the Con- 
gress. TheU.S. was assigned "Top Manage- 
ment's Responsibilities Toward Modern Man- 
agerial Techniques in Production." In addi- 
tion, each country submitted supplementary 
reports for the use of other countries in pre- 
paring theirmajor papers. The total U.S. con- 
tribution reveals current thought in this coun- 
try onthe goals, methods, and future problems 
of management. 


There is a sharpawareness of the business 
enterprise as a major factor inmodern society. 
Having an institutional status comparable 
to the army or church, the modern business 
must devote increasing attention to its rela- 
tions with society, with the community, with 
the public in general. The papers prepared for 
the Congress attempt to analyze this new rela- 
tionship and express it in terms of noneconomic 
service and responsibilityto the public. In so 
doing, a philosophy for modern management 
has been evolved. 
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Management's function in a Free World 
threatened by totalitarianism is no longer 
solely to provide better goods at lower prices. 
Itis not merely to run a profitable business." 
Today's business organization bears the heavy 
burden of helping to maintain democratic val- 
ues by implementing them in its everyday 
operations, 

The successful business, according to the 
various papers, depends on “voluntary collab- 
oration" or "teamwork" betweenemployer and 
employee. Coercion is a costly self-defeat- 
ing method of running an enterprise. Where it 
exists, low productivity and hostile behavior 
result. When employees feel that their indi- 
vidual needs can be satisfied within the or- 
ganization, they will voluntarily work to further 
its economic success. Hence the need fortan- 
gible economic benefits and intangible psychic 
benefits. Modern executive development pro- 
grams, detailed in a number of Congress pa- 
pers, illustrate one method used by top man- 
agement to create patterns of consent based on 
leadership rather than passive obedience to co- 
ercive authority. 

Closely tied in with the concept of partici- 
pation by consent asan axiomin American life 
is a second cherished principle--the equality of 
Americans ascitizensandmen. Increasingly, 
say a number of U.S. papers, our people 
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are looking to the business community to put 
this principle intoeffect by providing equality 
of opportunity. "Strong egalitarian elements in 
American culture" are partially responsible for 
management's preoccupation with improving 
employer-employee relations. For manage- 
ment to obtaincooperation from "other Amer- 
icans who by all standards of the American tra- 
dition are theirequals" is a task that demands 
great skill in the science and art of human 
relations. 


USINESS ORGANIZATIONS, which achieve 

teamwork in their operations based on gen- 
uine concern for human values, rely on indi- 
vidual initiative and delegate broad responsi- 
bility to lower levels for the solution of prob- 
lems. In the modern world where adaptability 
to change is a key consideration, this type of 
organization, rather than the autocratic or bu- 
reaucratic, has the greatest chance to survive. 
Moreover, as each business adopts democratic 
values and practices within the enterprise, our 
entire society is strengthened in its resolve to 
remain free. 


(The U.S. papers including the major paper, 
VII*, delivered at the Congress, are listed 
below: 
I-"'Management's Methods of Improving 
Human Relations" 

II-"'Policy Determination, Direction and 
Control of Marketing" 

IV-"'Management and Executive Develop- 
ment” 

V-"Developing an Effective and Coopera- 
tive Organization Structure” 

VI-"Policy Making as Affected by Condi- 
tions Outside the Control of Manage- 
ment" 

*VII-""Top Management's Responsibilities 
Toward Modern Managerial Techniques 
in Production" 

VIll-"’The Application of Modern Managerial 
Techniques to the Small Enterprise" 


Limited quantities are available from the 
Council for International Progress in Manage- 
ment. The Council is the U.S. affiliate of the 
International Management Committee under 
whose auspices the International Management 
Congress was held. Council members--$5 
complete set, $1 per paper; nonmembers-- $10 
complete set, “$2 per paper.) 


Manpower and National Defense 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER, in his state of 

the Union message, called attention to the 
“evident weaknesses" that "exist in the state 
of readiness and organization of our reserve 
forces.’ In an effort to remedy these weak- 
nesses, the entire reserve program is undergo- 
ing intensive study by the National Security 
Training Commission and the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. Both agencies have submitted 
separate reports to the President which differ 
in their recommendations--NSTC recommended 
both a universal military training program, to 
be established by 1955, resulting in a trained 
nonveteran reserve, and induction for active 
duty. ODMrecommended delaying a decision 
on universal military training pending further 
study. 

The President agreed with the latter ap- 
proach and requested ODM to submit a report 
for consideration by the National Security 
Council not later than April 1, 1954. Working 
closely with the Office of Defense Mobilization 
in its preparation is the National Security 
Training Commission. In anticipation of the 
Aprilreport, this article summarizes the major 
points made by the reports already presented 
to the President. 


A CCORDING TO the National Security 
Training Commission, headed by Julius 
Ochs Adler of The New York Times, the pre- 
sent reserve system is unfair and the present 
reserve inadequate. In a national emergency, 
veterans of Korea and W.W. II reservists might 
have to be recalled unselectively, while non- 
veterans with similar personal status would be 
deferred. The only effective reserve under the 
present system, says the report, is a veteran 
reserve, and with veterans understandably re- 
fusing to join units, the reserve is inadequate. 

To remedy these inequities and improve the 
caliber of our reserve the Commission proposes 
that all fit youngmen of 18 take either 2 years 
of regular service or 6 1/2 months of training. 
Trainees inthe latter category would be in the 
nonveteran reserve for 7 1/2 years and subject 
to recall for active duty before veteran 
reservists. 

Eventually, says the report, large-scale, 
expensive standing armies would be cut. At 
the present time, however, there is sufficient 
manpower to start operatinga training program 
with 100, 000 trainees while still maintaining 
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anarmed force of 3.130million or even 3.360 
millionmen. The Director of the Selective Ser- 
vice System, Lewis B. Hershey, "officially 
confirms our belief that inductions for training 
canand should be conducted concurrently with 
inductions for service." 


THE OFFICE of Defense Mobilization re- 
port, based on the findings of a civilian 
committee headed by Lawrence A. Appley, 
President of the American Management Assoc- 
iation, charts a different approach to the re- 
serve problem. According to the ODM report, 
responsible officials have not yet determined 
the proper size, composition, and training of 
reserves. Therefore, a decision on a univer- 
sal military training program must be delayed. 
Veterans of 2 or more years service may be ade- 
quate to keep a future "immediately callable 
reserve’ at necessary strength, and additional 
trainees may not be needed. 

Two key points made in the Appley com- 
mittee report may direct thinking on reserve 
policy away from a UMT program. The com- 
mittee found that sufficient manpower is not 
available to start training even 100, 000 train- 
ees per year under present law if it became nec- 
essary to maintain an armed force of 3.360 mil- 
lion men, Manpower is available, however, to 
operate such a trainee program if armed forces 
are held to 3.0 million men. The committee 
also questioned whether too short a training per- 
iod may not create the illusion rather than the 
substance of a trained military reserve. 
(National Security Training Commission, 20th 
Century Minutemen—A Report to the President 
on A Reserve Forces Training Program. Dec. 
1953. 159 pp. 50¢; Manpower Resources’ for 
National Security--A Report to the President 


through the 
Looking Ahead glass 


TELEPHONE RESEARCH--Amazing devices 
now invarious stages of development in tele- 
phone research laboratories should be emerging 
for practical use within the next few years. For 
example: long-distance dialing, throughout 
the country, as fast and simple as local dial- 
ing, and a handy system with recording and 
talk-back features for leaving messages when 
the line is busy. At some more distant day 
telephone users may go back to speaking the 
numbers while a mechanical robot, sensitive 
to syllables and sounds of certain words, does 
the dialing. 

Vision along with voice over the telephone 
is possible now but is too expensive to be prac- 
tical. Although residential subscribers may 
never care to pay the cost of this service, it 
should some day, forexample, find a practical 
industrial application in supervision of plant 
operations by television. As gadgets decrease 
in size, possibility increases of a portable re- 
ceiver and transmitter--the problem being to 
produce it in quantity at a popular price. 

Closer objectives in the telephone field in- 
clude a standard numbering system for the en- 
tire country; development of emergency or aux- 
iliary systems inand around many large cities; 
increasing facilities for linking the cities, 
suburbs, and farms of the country; completion 
of a new transatlantic cable by 1956; a future 
transatlantic cable that may be used for tele- 
vision. Cleo F. Craig, head of the Bell Sys- 
tem, describes "Miracles Ahead in the Tele- 
phone Age" in the Jan. 22 U.S. News & World 
Report. 


by the Director of the Office of Defense Mobi- 
lization. Jan. 1954. 70 pp. 35¢. Both from: 
Supt. of Doc., Wash. 25) 


Commodity Markets 


A United Nations report on Commodity Trade 
and Economic Development considers prob- 
lems raised by excessive fluctuations in prima- 
ry commodity markets and analyzes a wide 
range of measures designed toincrease stabil- 
ity. It was prepared by five experts under 
a General Assembly resolution requesting them 
to present practical proposals for consideration 
by the Economic and Social Council. (From: 
Columbia Univ. Press. 2960 Broadway, N.Y. 
27. Nov. 1953. 102 pp. 75¢) 
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FROM POTTERY TO LOCOMOTIVES-- Before 
the advent of atomic energy, the sole commer- 
cial use of uranium wasto color china and pot- 
tery in bright shades of yellow and brown. Not 
so today, orthe day after tomorrow. Commer- 
cial uses of atomic energy are snowballing. 
Rays from radioactive materials have been 
used toautomatically control the production of 
thin sheets of paper or plastic, or the metal for 
making tin cans. The flow of oil through long 
pipelines is controlled by the use of radioactive 
oil. One company measures friction and en- 
gine wear with the help of a piston ring whose 
iron is partially converted toa radioactive iso- 
‘tope. A researchcorporationreports that fric- 
tion studies which would have taken 60 years 
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and cest $1 million were completed in four 
years at a cost of $35 thousand. 

Foods eventually may be sterilized by ex- 
posing them for a few seconds or minutes to 
the rays from one kind of cobalt. An atom bat- 
tery which makes possible the direct conver- 
sion of radioactive energy into usable electric- 
ity has been developed. Experiments are under 
way touse the atomic generation of electricity 
to operate a very small direct current motor 
which would require no other source of power. 
And, last but not least, an atomic locomotive 
has beendesigned that would run for a year on 
11 pounds of uranium and develop four times 
the power of modern diesel locomotives. There 
is no indication as to when a working model 
might be built. 


-in 
brief 


Trends in World Trade 

Traditional patterns of trade and payments be- 
tween Asia and Europe are being modified under 
the impact of new forces. In spite of having 
nearly 50% of the world's population, Asia ac- 
counted for only 10% to 12% of world trade since 
1949 as compared to 15% in 1928. Europe's 
share of Asia's import trade declined while the 
United States' share increased. Although 
Europe provides a market for one third of Asia's 
exports and supplies a similar proportion of im- 
ports, trade with Asian countries accounts for 
a relatively small share of Europe's interna- 
tional trade--only about 7%. 

Advantages of increased trade between Asia 
and Europe are considered in a UN report, pre- 
pared by the Secretariats of the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East, the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, and FAO, to- 
gether with recommendations for increasing 
trade. The study is followed by detailed ex- 
amination of prospects for some of Asia's main 
products. (From: Columbia Univ. Press, 2960 
Broadway, N.Y. 27. Nov. 1953. 146 pp. $1.50) 


European Management 


A report on management attitudes and practices 
in some Western European countries, preview- 
ed in Nov. Looking Ahead, is now available. 
(Modern Management in Western Europe, by 
Frederick H. Harbison, and Eugene W. Bur- 
gess. From: Industrial Relations Center, 
Univ. of Chicago, Dec. 1953. 22 pp. Free) 


Economic Panel Discussion 

NPA's Chief Economist, Gerhard Colm, par- 
ticipated ina panel discussion on the consump- 
tion outlook and implications for Federal eco- 
nomic policy held by the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report. He discussed taxation 
and consumption. 


Management’s New Responsibility 

“Providing enough jobs by making enough 
sales" is the central function of management in 
the modern economy, according to Alexander 
R. Heron, Vice President of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. This thesis is developed in his recent 
book No Sale, No Job. 

The "ultimate sale'' now determines levels 
of profit, investment, production, andemploy- 
ment. ''Fullemployment is the result ofa suf- 
ficient volume of the ultimate sales. It isalso 
an essential factor in the ultimate sale; be- 
cause only with full employment can we have 
the widespread purchasing power that makes 
possible the ultimate sales." 

By accepting its new responsibility to sell 
and create jobs, management should be able 
to obtain the "willing and aggressive cooper- 
ation" of workers and union leaders to sell their 
own work and thus maintain their own jobs. 
(From: Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33 St., N.Y. 
16. 1954. 207 pp. $3) 


Three Budgets 


The Federal budget for 1955 is now available 
in "three sizes."' (1) The complete budget doc- 
ument of 1, 182 pp. at $6.75. (2) The, Presi- 
dent's Budget Message together with all sum- 
mary tables and special analyses at $1.50. 
(3) The Federal Budget in Brief (64 pp. at 40¢) 
which summarizes in narrative and graphic 
form the most important facts about the budget. 
It includes analyses of expenditures for pub- 
lic works, research and development, and Fed- 
eral aidto state and local governments. (From: 
Supt. of Doc., Wash. 25. 1954) 


Business Looks Ahead 


The need for and techniques of planning for the 
future in industry is the theme of an article by 
Clinton F. Robinson, President of The Carbo- 
rundum Co. in the Jan. 1954 issue of Dun's 
Review and Modern Industry. 

In an article on "Long-Term Planning” in 
the Jan. 1953 issue of Advanced Management 
Mark W. Cresap, Jr., Vice President and As- 
sistant to the President, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, discusses types of long-range 
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planning employed by business. He describes 
and evaluates the objectives of a five-year 
business-planning cycle. 


TALA Meeting 


Attending the TALA committee meeting shown 
above, from left toright, are: Alfred Kraessel, 
TALA staff; Philip M. Glick, TALA staff; 
R. E. Buchanan, TALAconsultant; James B. 
Barker, committee member; George K. Strode, 
committee member; James T. Ivy, Ford Foun- 
dation; Oscar Heline, committee member; Galo 
Plaza, committee member; Alfonso Cortina, 
committee member; Lowry Nelson, TALAcon- 
sultant; ArnoldS. Zander, committee member; 
Howard Tolley, Ford Foundation; Arthur T. 
Mosher, TALA staff; Laird Bell, committee 
Chairman; John Miller, NPA; Simon Rotten- 
berg, TALA staff; Catherine Marie Moe, TALA 


The NPA Special Policy Commit- 
tee appraising technical assistance 
programs in Latin America dis- 
| cusses a recent trip by the research 
staff to Peru. Laird Bell is Chair- 
man of the TALA committee and 
Theodore W. Schultz is Director 
of Research for the project. 
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staff; Mrs. Louise Leonard Wright, committee 
member; Herbert Emmerich, committee mem- 
ber; Foster F. Hill, committee member; Mrs. 
Raymond Sayre, committee member; William 
L. Batt, (against wall) committee member; 
Marriner S. Eccles, committee member; James 
G. Maddox, TALAconsultant;George I. Blank- 
sten, TALA staff; Obed A. Wyum, committee 
member; Clifton R. Wharton, TALA staff; 
Theodore W. Schultz, committee member and 
Director of TALA Research. 


NPA REPORTS, in addition to Looking Ahead, are sent 
automatically to members of the Association. For in- 
formation write NPA Membership Department. 
LOOKING AHEAD is published 10 times a year. Per- 
mission to quote, with usual credit, is granted. 
Editor: Eugene H. Bland 

Editorial Consultant: Virginia D. Parker 

Editorial Assistant for Looking Ahead: Diane Solares 


Senwe; Committee, Wayne Chetticld Tayler; Vice Cheismen: M. ‘Medgrs, 
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Donald R. Murphy, Beardsley Rumi, Secretary, Arnold S$. Zonder; Treasurer, Harry A. Builis: 
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